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The Marine Workers Industrial Union is organized 
to unite all workers in the marine industry and lead them 
in their struggles against the employers for better working 
and living conditions and for the ultimate freedom from 
wage slavery. This fight between the marine workers and 
the ship owners, bosses, etc., is only one front of the class 
struggle which rages ceaselessly between the whole working 
class and the whole class of employers — the capitalists. 
Victory in this struggle can be won only by the most re- 
lentless, militant and revolutionary struggle of the whole 
working class* 

For this reason, the M. W. I. U. does not limit itself to 
narrow craft interests in the manner of the A. F. of L. 
Unions,but Considers itself always as an integral division 
of the forces of the working class. It rejects and condemns 
the treacherous "class-collaboration" policy of the A. F. of 
L. which seeks to delude the workers into believing that it 
is possible for them to live "in peace" with the capitalists, 
and betrays them into surrendering their organizations to 
the control of their employers. 

While striving constantly for the immediate betterment 
of all living and working conditions of the marine workers, 
the M. W. I.U. does not limit itself to immediate economic 
demands atone, but declares that the liberation of the 
marine workers from exploitation is only one part of the 
revolutionary struggle of the whole working class against 
the capitalist system. The M. W. I. U. urges upon all its 
members the most active participation in the general strug- 
gles of the working class, economic and political, directed 
toward the goal of the establishment of a revolutionary 
workers' government. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The Point Gorda Strike is the story of organized struggle 
against the rotten conditions prevailing on an American 
ship. 

The story and lessons of this struggle are of importance 
to every marine worker. 

The militant action of this crew proves that the Ameri- 
can seamen do not want to accept the wage cuts and rotten 
conditions — but they are willing to organize and fight. It 
shows that struggles can be developed and won at a time 
when thousands are unemployed. In two different ports the 
crew of the Point Gorda received the militant support of 
the unemployed. 

Furthermore, and what is more important, the Point 
Gorda strike shows how to organize and how to fight. 

The crew of the Point Gorda did not wait for some one 
ashore to do anything for them. They organized aboard 
ship and took the necessary action themselves with the full 
support of the M.W.I.U. 

To organize, plan and lead the struggle aboard they 
looked after their own elected Ship Committee, which con- 
stantly fought against every condition they were disatisfied 
with. 

The actions developed were not spontaneous outbursts. 
They were organized and developed from port to port and 
built up step by step. The daily fight for coffee time — 
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for cleaner forecastles — against speed-up — were the steps 
that led up to larger action — Strike in New Orleans, 

The Ships Committee was the leader of the struggles. 
But the crew would never have been united, the Ships Com- 
mittee never formed, except for patient, systematic day-to- 
day work of the Ship Delegate. It was the Ship Delegate, 
with his knowledge of the class struggle and the program 
and methods of the Marine Workers Industrial Union, 
who took the initiative in the work and was the key to the 
situation. 

The struggle of the Point Gorda was the first organized 
struggle of American ships in 7 years. It is only one of 
many to come. It lights the way and offers considerable 
material for discussion in the Forecastles, Fink Halls, also 
on the docks as to the right tactics and strategy to use in 
the fight against the shipowners. 

This report is a manual for all Ship Delegates and active 
members of the Marine Workers Industrial Union — a guide 
although an incomplete one, pointing out how to win the 
confidence of the crews, what issues to use aboard ship and 
how to use them in developing struggles under the leader- 
ship of the Marine Workers Industrial Union. 

The report of the Point Gorda Delegate was discussed 
by twenty-five other delegates at the National Committee 
meeting of the Marine Workers Industrial Union. Many 
of these delegates are now making use of the Point Gorda 
experiences to aid them in the organization of Ships Com- 
mitees on other ships. 

But this Report should not merely be the property of 
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Ship Delegates of the Marine Workers Industrial Union. 
It should serve to acquaint all seamen with the program 
of the M.W.I.U. and aid them in organizing a Ship Com- 
mittee on every ship as an instrument in the fight for better 
conditions, for Full Crews, 3 Watches, No Workaways and 
against Wage Cuts and Bosses' Wars. 






The Point Gorda Strike 

The Point Gorda is a freighter of about 3,600 gt. ton. 
She carries 4 ABs, 2 Ordinaries, 2 Maintenance men, 1 
Boatswain, 3 Mates and Captain on deck. Down below 
she carried 3 Firemen, 1 Wiper, 3 Oilers, 3 Assistant En- 
gineers and 1 Chief Engineer, 1 Crews Mess, 1 Saloon 
Mess, 1 Cook and 1 Steward, who also went Chief Cook, 
comprised the Steward's Dept. There were no workaways. 

The crews forecastle was back aft. Deck on the Port 
side, Black gang on the Starboard side. The quarters we 
jammed in was close to the steering engine (space that 
could not very well be used for any other purpose). In 
the deck forecastle there were six men. A small room that 
had previously been a toilet was used for the Maintenance 
men. This latter forecastle had no ventilation, save two 
small port holes. The Firemen's forecastle had no ventilation 
whatever. 3 Firemen and 1 Wiper in a space smaller than 
the deck forecastle. It adjoined the toilet and washroom 
containing one bowl (that was usable) , one rusty, dirty salt 
water shower. During the entire trip the drain to this pig 
pen did not work and refuse water from baths had to be 
bailed out by the crew off watch, (We fought to do this 
work on watch, and won) . Both forecastles were damp con- 
stantly due to the unseaworthy storm doors and port holes. 
Squally weather kept the forecastle constantly awash, many 
times there was a foot of water in the foremen's forecastle. 
Clothes and personal gear were ruined. The Oilers slept 
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midships, as did the Cook and Mess boys, directly over 
the engine room. There were 3 Oilers in one small room 
about 7 x 10. The room had previously been a store room, 
but the old Oilers room was larger so the Oilers were 
shifted. The Oilers washroom was in about the same con- 
dition as that of the crew back aft. Mess boys were jammed 
in between the Cooks' quarters and the Oilers' quarters. 

There was a regular 12 hour day on deck (2 watches). 
All men below worked on watch, including the engineers. 
Engineers quarters on the starboard side were the only 
quarters of the crew, outside of the officers, that were half- 
way decent. The messroom for both the Black gang and 
Deck was about 15 x 7 to feed 16 men in comfort. The 
one Mess boy had to tend the entire crew. The mess room 
was located midships, jammed between the galley and the 
engine room.. The food served during the trip was fair 
and eatable, slightly better than most ships of this company. 
However, this was only because of the struggle the crew 
put up in Oakland. They didn't dare give us bad chow. 
Fresh greens and vegetables were also taken on board 
before the ship left New Orleans. 

Wages for ABs. were #50, Oilers #60, Firemen #50, 
Wiper, Ordinaries and Maintenance men #35, Mess boys 
#35. The Mess boys besides working in the galley had the 
crew to feed, dishes to wash, and the room of the officers 
and Engineers to keep clean, as well as the mess room 
which had to be washed once a day. Safety conditions 
aboard the ship were absolutely disregarded. Life belts were 
old, unseaworthy, with not enough to go around. ABs and 
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Ordinaries were sent aloft in all weather to soogy and paint. 
Deck were oiled between squalls. The entire crew was put 
to soogy and paint the outboard side of the midships house 
with no life line or any safety precautions. The lifeboats 
were not completely equipped, covers were old with big 
holes. It was necessary to lash the covers and drain the 
boats regularly. Fireaxes were old and caked with rust. 
Firebuckets were in much the same condition. No range 
light was carried on the mainmast until shortly the arrival 
in Panama. 

Ths first few days I listened pretty well to what the boys 
had to say. They were not prepared to do anything, they 
were a typical average American crew, and they did not 
want to strike or anything like that. So I just let things 
go for a little while and see what the boys would figure 
out themselves, 

I went back to the Union and talked with the Port Or- 
ganizer to come down and talk to the boys and told him to 
outline the program of the Union. For instance, how we 
should get together a little committee and go to see the 
captain. 

Work aboard ship is illegal work — just like work in the 
shops, and if you want to stay aboard you must not give 
yourself away. The Organizer came down and gave a 
little talk and what he didn't cover I did by asking questions 
to bring out all the grievances that I had heard the boys 
talking about — about buckets, toilets, etc. The crew didn't 
talk very much, but they were pretty well impressed about 
our union and the "VOICE" that was brought aboard. 
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Form Loose Committee 
The next problem was to size up the crew and try to 
find some way to outline these grievances for possible 
action. This was quite a problem. We had to find some 
seamen whom we could rely upon. Fellows who were de- 
veloped on the job and most self-reliant. I soon spotted 
several militant fellows amongst them. To these I began 
paying a lot of attention, explaining the program of the 
Union, how it worked and the idea of a Ships Committee. 
One or two of these fellows were soon carrying on agitation 
amongst the crew. 

With this small group we used to talk things over, de- 
cide what issue we were going to bring forward and how; 
then I would leave the warkers carry on the main activity. 
The idea was to try to develop their initiative, teach them 
to understand how to bring the issues up, and at the same 
time develop new forces right on the ship to work with me. 
Thus, we formed a sort of a loose committee that used to 
discuss all the issues on the ship and try to work out a 
program accordingly. 

On the way down we developed a demand — that of three 
watches. None of the crew liked the idea of two watches. 
We decided that the officers should hear about this and 
see what happened. The chief mate heard about it and 
told us that as soon as we got to Frisco we would get three 
watches. When we got to Frisco they gave us three 
watches, then the ship changed mates, and the new mate 
who came abroad, who was an experienced strike breaker, 
put us back on two watches again. In San Francisco several 
new members were shipped and one of these men was a 



member of the Unemployed Council, and when he told 
about the work of the Unemployed Council ashore it gave 
us considerable help aboard. 

When we got into Frisco we discussed the possibilities 
of electing a committee, and we decided that the time 
should be during meal time. We chose a few, myself and 
another fellow to see the union. We went to see the Union 
and with their help we drew up a report as to what steps 
should be taken to win our demands of three watchs. 
We came back to to the crew, called a meeting and ex- 
plained things. The next day a delegate came aboard and 
explained how the crew should work to gain the demands. 
We decided to have a meeting with the captain and place 
our demands. The committee was elected. One member 
of the I.S.U., one from Montana and the carpenter. These 
fellows turned out to be the finest militant types we had. 
It developed that as soon as the committee was ready the 
whole crew was ready. We told him that we wanted three 
watches. The whole crew saw how the captain stood. He 
refused to grant these demands. These methods were used 
to break down any obstacle the crew might have that might 
interfere with any action we might take later on. Some of 
them were very pessimistic. Another fellow thought the 
captain was a pretty good fellow who would help the crew. 

Afterwards we called a meeting to take up the immediate 
problem. We discussed the demands and every man was 
given an unlimited amount of time. We finally held it 
down to the line of strike and how the strike was going to 
be conducted. After the strike vote we went back to the 
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equally as to steering and lookout. A nights rest for one 
man every third night. 

We stood firm for three watches. He gave us an hour 
to consider. We withdrew for conference and decided to 
remain out for three watches. While we were in conference 
the dock gang was called to let go the lines. We felt we 
had been tricked when we realized this, but were for the 
moment too confused to decide anything save to jump 
ashore and keep ths lines there. There was quite a gang 
on the dock of city employees. We succeeded in preventing 
the ships departure only by a few minutes. Back on board 
the mate announced we were putting to sea. 

We figured the strike was lost when we pulled out to sea. 
Some of us felt we could continue the strike, but the rest 
of the crew did not. In order not split our ranks we de- 
cided to work, and so we retreated. There was resentment 
against the loss of the strike. It was necessary to keep the 
spirit up in order to meet future developments; and to con- 
tinue the struggle in some form. We did this by slowing 
up on the job for th^ time being. The Chief Mate came 
back and said that the demands would be granted in San 
Pedro. We would have to make the best of two watches. 

It seemed to me that there was no organizational idea 
connected with this sort of work so we waited to see what 
would develop. Soon there was the issue of coffee time. 
Around this th;re was built a real struggle. 

En route to New Orleans we began to develop our griev- 
ances and crystalize forms of action against: 1 — the speed 
up and 2 — the two watches, and to consolidate our ranks 
and extend our agitation not only around the grievances 
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Union and established connections there and took steps 
to see if we could get the unemployed to support us. 

Decide on Strike Action 

The Ship Committee was aroused and met at 4 a. m. on 
the morning we were to leave Oakland. We decided our 
course of action was to see the Boatswain and the Second 
and Third Mates and see if they were sympathetic, then to 
present our written demands to the skipper as soon as the 
stand by was called. This done, we proceeded in a body 
to the longshoremen at No. 2 hold. They stopped work 
to listen and said they would stand by us, which they did. 
Then we sent two delegates below to watch in the engine 
room and fireroom and to notify them of our action and 
call upon them for support. The watch stood by us in 
sympathy, but would go no further. 

As the next step we decided to picket the docks to pre- 
vent them from casting off the lines. For this purpose 
we divided the crew up forward and aft. 

At this time the mate called for one of the delegates for 
a conference with the skipper. We sent in two whom he 
at first refused to see, but when the crew quickly followed 
them, he gave in. After some wrangling he agreed to the 
demand for decent mattresses, also buckets, to be supplied 
not later than San Pedro. The slop chest he refused, but 
later agreed to sell everything at cost price when we exposed 
this racket. Two watches he stood firm on, promising 
time back for all overtime. (Two watches are designed 
to cover up all overtime) . All men to go on watch — four 
on one and four on the other watch and work to be divided 
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of the deck department, but the Black gang as well. We 
did not reach the Steward department. The wiper was 
drawn into the committees work. Against the speed-up 
we used and developed the struggle for coffee time very 
successfully. We also slowed down on the job. No matter 
what a man's job or where he was working, ten o'clock 
and two o'clock meant down tools to the mess room. Work 
though done, was continued very slowly. Every move made 
by the mate or boatswain to increase the speed up was ex- 
posed and sabotaged. The mate and the boatswain were 
down on deck all the time in the forefront, setting the 
example of speed, but it failed to work. Both were well 
isolated and exposed as events in New Orleans proved. 

Sea and rain through unseaworthy storm doors and port 
holes destroyed a good deal of clothing of the Black gang 
and ruined the mattreses of three of the firemen. The 
deck dept. met with them, explained (some opposition to 
strike) , and decided upon a plan of action and added to 
our other demands that of inspection of the ship as to 
hygienic and sanitary conditions and compensation for loss 
of personal gear. 

Work Out Demands 

On arrival in New Orleans, the committee, six of us, 
went to the MWIU hall, drew up our demands, arranged 
our plan of action, established means of communication. 
Our demands were: 1. Three watches, no field days; 2. 
Grade A food, including fresh greens, to be on board before 
leaving New Orleans; 3. Compensation for all personal 
gear lost through unseaworthy storm doors and port holes; 
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4. New bedding gear, mattresses and pillows to replace 
those ruined en route to New Orleans. Clean linen changed 
weekly and new buckets for those not received in San 
Pedro and 5. No discharge, blacklist or discrimination 
against the crew for taking actions on these demands. 

We went back to the ship and took "Voices" with us. 
The fraction held an all night session while the rest of the 
crew turned in as to what steps to take. In the morning 
we met with them and explained the situation to them. We 
also got in touch with the key men. While discussing the 
things, the chief mate came back and told us that we were 
canned. We were locked out. We were prepared for it. We 
told him that we refused to be locked out. Before we 
could take any action, a new crew was aboard. We asked 
them for their support. 

We explained to them our struggles and events in Frisco 
and that the company was trying to lock us out because we 
were fighting for better conditions. We then proceeded 
en masse to the captain and the mate telling them that we 
refused to be fired, that we were ready to turn to and 
demanded a full day's wages for the crew hired to take 
our place. Just before noon we were notified by the third 
mate that we had won our demand and that the stand by 
crew would receive a half a day's wages. 

We then chose two delegates to carry our demands 
(written) for inspection of the ship to the United States 
Steamboat Inspection Service and the Board of Health 
and then proceeded with members of the Union to the 
Institute and the Shipping Board where a meeting would 
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be held calling upon the seamen to support the strike of 
the Point Gorda and to picket the ship. 

Unemployed Ready to Picket. 

By noon there was a picket line of thirty to forty seamen 
on the dock anxious to support the strike. We had profited 
quite a bit by the experience in Oakland. After dinner we 
proceeded to the new boatswain (the old boatswain quit) 
and laid our demands before him and demanded his support. 
This new boatswain tried to persuade us into peaceful lines, 
but did not succeed. The second mate stood by the com- 
pany. The third mate, while he was sympathetic ail the 
way through, while not actively supporting us, made him- 
self scarce. The Black gang, save the wiper, did not sup- 
port the deck dept. (due no doubt to the lack of well de- 
veloped grievances and struggles in that department and 
the linking up of their struggle with ours) . One fireman 
and an oiler quit. For the ABs. that quit one new one 
had been hired. He came out on strike with us. Others 
came down for the jobs, but these were kept off the ship 
by the pickets, who displayed fine militant, decicive action 
all the way through. We then presented our new demands 
to the skipper, and having received a negative answer, 
struck. (These demands were presented by I AB and 
1 Maintenance man chosen by the crew). 

Call for Unity of Negro and White 

Our next step, having notified the unemployed ashore 
of the formal declaration of strike, was to proceed to No. 
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1 hatch in a body where the longshoremen (Negroes) were 
still unloading, shut off the steam and call upon them to 
support us. They stopped work and listened attentively. 
Some of the crew had talked to the winchmen ealier in 
the day. We called for unity of Negro and white workers, 
seamen and longshoremen, in a common struggle against 
the shipowners. We pointed out the coming struggles of 
the East Coast longshoremen. We called upon them to 
link up their struggle with ours by demanding a ten minute 
rest period every hour (against the speed-up which is ter- 
rific here) and protesting with us by refusing to work for 
thirty minutes. (Any other action was hardly practical. 30 
minutes would have set them on the move, for a good many 
had already been reached with the October issue of the 
"Voice" and the pickets had mixed and spoken with the 
longshoremen about the strike). As it was we succeeded 
in stopping operations about 15-20 minutes. Numbers 2 
and 5 hatches were already knocking off. We spoke to them 
about doing no seamen's work, and they agreed to this. 

Captain Tries to Split Ranks 

While we were on the foredeck talking with the long- 
shoremen, the captain announced his intention of going to 
the company office (on the dock) and settling the watch 
system once and for all. Together with the captain and 
the second mate we proceeded en masse to the company 
offiice. No sooner were we ashore, however, that the cap- 
tain told the second mate to call the police. The second 
mate got as far as the phone booth. The unemployed on 
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the picket line sent him back aboard all knocked out. The 
whole stunt was a ruse to arrest us and clear the comply 
of all responsibility. The chief mate hurried ashore, and 
picking out one of the crew (a militant Spanish seaman 
sailing as ordinary) , proceeded to give him the works. #ut 
he tackled too much, and was himself sent to the hospital. 
They will also probably try to deport him. During (he 
affray the captain did his best to interfere — reached several 
times for his back hip-pocket as though to pull a gun, but 
he likewise was well taken care of by the pickets. Dis- 
couraged he finally retreated to the ship. The longshore- 
men on the dock knocked off for a short time during the 
trouble. Several of the committee took advantage of this 
situation to mingle with them and explain the strike and 
our demands more fully. This done we went back aboard 
to the No. 4 hatch, shut off the steam and talked to those 
still working in the hold there. When we finished the 
police were already aboard. We were held two days and 
released on bond. ILD is fighting the case. 

A number of things are to be learned from this strike- 
First, to utilize small issues affecting as broadly as possible 
workers in all departments, around which organizational 
agitation can be carried on to mobilize the crew for definite 
action, action that should be linked up always with the 
major grievances and issues. Small issues can be won. They 
do not take the longer struggle that major issues take. 
They can be well used for organizational ends and serve to 
mobilize the crew for sharper action on bigger demand. 
Such was our experience with the coffee time and the toilet 
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and two men below on the watch on deck. It is surprising 
how well the crew fought around these issues. Struggle 
must be carried on in some form aboard constantly with 
the object to always broaden out this struggle. In this 
instance our work aboard could have been carried on with 
greater intensity, especially among the oilers and firemen, 
and the engineers should have been reached. 

2nd. To establish regular, systematic contact with all de- 
partments, taking up their problems, no matter how small, 
in an organizational way, utilizing for this the small vic- 
tories gained by the group or department already fighting 
for better working conditions. To draw in those of other 
departments who see the necessity of organized struggle 
and are ready to fight for immediate small demands, into 
the work of the committee, 

3rd. Educational and propaganda activity on the program 
of the I.S.H. and its American section the M.W.I.U., po- 
litical events and mass movements taking place daily and 
their significance, to awaken the crew politically. From this 
work organizational conclusions must be drawn. For this 
purpose the "Voice" and the pamphlets and the program 
of the ISH, Life of a Soviet Seaman, Strike of the Dredg- 
ing Fleet and the Strike of the Black Sea, anti-Soviet lies 
and the danger of war and intervention against the Soviet 
Union. The pamphlet, "The Struggle of the Marine 
Workers" by Sparks proved to be one of the most popular 
bits of reading we had. I would recommend that it be re- 
vised and brought up to date with special emphasis on the 
program and role on the ISH and data on the Soviet 
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Merchant Marine and socialist construction, especially in 
the Marine Industry. Th;re is also an immediate need 
to popularize the struggles in other countries (such as 
dba strike of th^ Polish and Dutch seamen and longshore- 
men just passed), especially the colonial countries. Know- 
ledge of these struggles is greatly in demand but is quite 
in the background at present. (Hongkong strike, Gdynia 
longshoremen against th; shipment of munitions, Chilean 
seamen, etc.). Pamphlets dealing with the fight against 
Hunger and the program of the Unemployed Councils is 
valuable too. 

4. Organizationally I believe committees aboard ship 
should be small, but of key men. That is, those who have 
the confidence of the crew and who are determined to carry 
things ah:ad. All departments must be represented. Small, 
well oiled committees can meet regularly and move quickly. 
Our committee was so big that when meetings were called 
often as in developing strike situations the crew became 
tired and lost spirit. Of course such application should not 
be mechanical. The committee must keep close contact 
with the rest of the crew at all times, taking up all major 
and minor grievances with a view to mobilize the widest 
possible membership of the crew and involve them in each 
struggle. The meetings of the committee should be held 
two or three times a week with a larger meeting of the 
whole crew, say about an hour once a week, on Sundays. 
All questions discussed by the committee should be taken 
up at this meeting, the committees recommendations and 
plans brought forward and discussed and decided upon 
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by the crew. It is also a good plan to have the committee 
divided in representation according to watches — especially 
in the case of large ships, so that organized contact can be 
assured with the whole crew at all times. Small committees 
are also more secure against stools (there was a stool in 
the deck department aboard the Gorda), for although 
they are known their activity can be more or less covered 
up. In regard to the preparatory steps in actually organiz- 
ing a functioning committee, those of the crew who are 
more class conscious and feel the need of action can rmet 
(with the delegate as active organizer) and more or less 
constitute a fraction around which the crew can be mobil- 
ized to take organizational steps to lay down a plan of 
action. Any favorable situation can be utilized by this 
fraction for an informal meeting at which problems facing 
the entire crew can be brought forward, agitation for action 
carried on and the committee formally elected. 

5. It is also necessary to leave aboard ship an active 
nucleus, if only of two, though more is desirable, to carry 
on the work of the committee in case of discharge or arrest. 
While working with the committee they do not have to 
openly expose themselves as much as the leading workers 
and can be utilized in other valuable ways. The Union 
must be built aboard the ship and can well constitute an 
organizing committee for this purpose, extending the or- 
ganizational results gained from previous struggles, keeping 
contact with the Union ashore, collecting strike relief, etc., 
to the "Voice." Job protection is also much easier whsn 
doing this kind of work. The organizational points I have 
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outlined here are probably more practical aboard larger 
ships, though we could have profited by them aboard the 
Gorda. 

6. The experience aboard the Gorda brought out the 
fact that it is not difficult to awaken and mobilize the crew 
around issues of international importance, especially when 
the active committee takes the lead. To the issues of 
Mooney, Scottsboro, the struggles of marine workers in 
other countries, there was a ready response. Defense and 
strike funds can be collected and resolutions passed if right 
approach and patient explanations are made. This was part 
of the educational work on the Gorda, one of the main 
points of our propaganda activity. 

The Marine Workers "Voice" was of great value in this 
connection, especially in bringing to the crew the stories of 
the struggles of the unemployed. The crew knew well of 
the struggles of the seamen in Baltimore and New York, 
the demands on the Institute, etc; for relief. The know- 
ledge of these struggles, pointing the unity of employed 
and unemployed proved a great factor in strengthening 
our ranks and the determination of the crew to fight for 
their demands. The committee made constant use of the 
"Voice" in its work. 

7th. I think the "Voice" should deal a little more in 
de-tail, if possible, with these small local struggles. For in- 
Jtnce, the way in which the crew of the Exarch (Export 
Line) won its demand for three watches. Not enough ma- 
terial was given on this struggle. It was important as we 
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needed such experience to guide us in our strike. The 
article was widely read and discussed by the crew. 

8th. The experience aboard the Gorda must be utilized 
by the Union organizationally. Here is a ship that has 
taken active steps to express its determination to struggle 
against the danger of war and intervention against the 
Soviet Union. New organizational experiences have been 
brought to light. The unemployed militantly supported the 
strike in New Orleans, showing their willingness to struggle 
with the employed in a united front for better Working 
and living conditions. Open strike has proven to be a 
much more effective weapon of struggle than the older 
forms of passive resistance. To be sure, it is a small begin- 
ning, but a start nevertheless. Thrash out our mistakes and 
shortcomings. We are bound to be in the midst of similar 
struggles in the near future. We must constantly point out 
how to fight and organize the growing initiative to struggle 
for better working and living conditions of the workers in 
the Transport Industry. 
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Where to Join 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE M.W.l.V. 

New York ^V*TS* 

Philadelphia - - - ■ '11 So. 2nd S . 

Baltimore 1720 Thames St. 

New Orleans 

San Francisco ^ \ 

Seattle Wash f! 1 ^ 

Portland, Ore ■• 1«% ^d St. 

Hamburg, Germany 8 Rothesoodstrasse 

Bremen, Germany . . ■ • " Uoydstrasse 

London 288 Commercial Road IE. 

Marseilles, France ^0 Rue Fauduer 

Oslo, Norway Karl Johansgade 2 

Leningrad, Soviet Union. Prospect Ogorodmkova 15 

Archangel, Soviet Union Nabereshnaja 

Novorossisk, Soviet Union. Sacco and Vanzetti St. 7 

Vladivostok, Soviet Union Ulitza Lenma 

Odessa, Soviet Union Lartote hkina, 2 

Copenhagen, Denmark Ju^i \ 

Seviila Calle Arenal, 3 

Barcelona r I»annt«u, 

Montevideo Calk Cernto 232 

Liverpool • 9 ^HL^ 

Vancouver, B. C, Canada 




